BELLEVUE, OR THE LOVER'S PARADISE
a doorkeeper, three coachmen, three postilions, four grooms.
And yet Pompadour insisted on calling herself poor, after the
traditional manner of very rich people. In 1753 s^e writes: *I
am much less rich than I was in Paris. What I possess has
been given me without my asking it; the expense caused by
my houses has vexed me very much; it was the Master's fancy,

there is nothing one can say-----1 have never desired anything,

and I defy hazard to make me unhappy; the sensitiveness of
my soul alone can overcome it. I have at least this consolation
of thinking that the public believes that too and does me
justice.'

The public did nothing of the kind, as we shall see later. In
the meantime it was lapping up the rumour spread by
d'Argenson that the little Chinese theatre at Bellevue had cost
50,000 crowns, and raged accordingly.

A charming drawing of Portail's shows us the marquise in
early summer paying her first visit to the rough site on the
slopes of Meudon where she planned the chateau of Bellevue.
Holding up a lace parasol with a silver barometer in the
handle, she is doing the honours of the place to several friends.
'Look,3 she seems to say, 'are you not ravished}yy the view of
the Seine, the hillocks of St.-Cloud and the plain of Paris in
the distance?' She could not have chosen a more costly site,
for the soil was sandy and the foundations must be dug very
deep, the gardens cut out of sloping terraces. The loiterers
and vagabonds of Paris from the plain below came in their
hundreds, dragging their children along with them in the true
Parisian fashion; after watching the eight hundred workmen
who were to be two and a half years at work, they spread
false rumours in Paris to the effect that it would cost seven
millions.1 Contemporary engravings tell us what this elegant
little palace looked like from the outside. Between the well-
1 The actual cost was 2,589,714 livres.